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The World at Play 


From Joseph Lee.—“The 
whole question of juvenile law- 
breaking—or at least nine-tenths 
of it—is a question of children’s 
play. A child who breaks the 
law is, in nine cases out of ten, 
not a criminal. He is obeying 
an instinct that is not only le- 
gitimate but vital, and which, if 
it finds every lawful channel 
choked up, will seek an outlet 
at the next available point. If 
there is a man clothed in dignity 
and a blue coat especially hired 
to chase you if you will only take 
the necessary means to gain his 
interest—and if there is nothing 
else to do—it is a flying in the 
face of Providence not to make 
the most of ‘what fortune so 
considerately sends. — Chapter 
XXIX. Play in Education 


The Aim.—Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, writing in the New York 
Times of recent experiences in 
Europe, says: 

“Between Cologne and Han- 
over there was an almost con- 
tinuous row of factory chimneys. 
More than once I counted a 
hundred in clear sight. Some 
were smoking, even though it 


was Sunday. ‘Fabrik’ was the 
only word written upon the wall 
of this, Germany’s pre-war 
mechanistic structure. It is a 
worthy word, but as fateful to 
a nation that makes it the goal 
as was the legend on Babylon’s 
walls. It is a happy augury that 
the new Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion in Germany, Walter Rathe- 
nau, in a book of his on The 
New State which I was reading 
along the way, has said practi- 
cally what the great English 
statesman was saying to me: 
‘The only full and final object 
of all endeavor upon earth is the 
development of the human soul’ ” 


The Almost Perfect State.*— © 
Says Don Marquis, the famous 
columnist of the New York Eve- 
ning Sun: 


THE SUN DIAL 


Tue Atmost Perrect STATE 
Chapter xxxviii 
PREMISE 
THE ALMOST PERFECT STATE 


WILL NOT BE GOVERNED BY BUSI- 
NESS MEN, BUT BY ARTISTS. 


* Courtesy of the New York Eve- 
ning Sun 
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It suddenly occurs to us that 
we have been recreant to a trust; 
for years we have been failing 
in a duty. We have had an op- 
portunity to declare at least once 
a day that dull, wealthy com- 
mercial persons . . the per- 
sons who are forever talking and 
being talked about are 
really of very little consequence; 
and that what they invent, manu- 
facture, organize, sell, say, think 
and do is of very little conse- 
quence. This has been implicit 
in hundreds of Sun SEr- 
MONS, but it should have been 
stated explicitly and directly, 
with more frequency. As our 
little friend HERMIONE might 


say: We feel that we have 
failed. 

* * * 

DOGMA 


The only persons who should 
be listened to, upon any subject, 
are artists. 


That is what we should have 
been writing, every day for 
years. We have always known 
that it was so; but it is only to- 
day that we found out exactly 
why it is so. For it is only to- 
day that we have solved a prob- 
lem that has puzzled humanity 
for many centuries. 

* * * 
ADVERTISEMENT 

TODAY WE DISCOVERED THE 

PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSE 
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Some years ago we promul- 
gated from this Rostrum and 
Pulpit several important dogmas. 

The Universe is Spheri- 
cal, we said; and to this moment 
no one has been able to disprove 
it. Then we explained the na- 
ture of Space and Time 
with one well-aimed cast we 
brought them both to the ground 
with fluttering wings—killing, as 
it were, two birds with Einstein. 

* * 


And today marks a further 
step in Human Progress. Today 
we announce the Purpose of the 


Universe. Briefly, then: The 
Purpose of the Universe is Play. 
A POLICY 


We do not intend to argue 
this with you; we reveal these 
things and pass on. 

* * * 

The Purpose of the Universe 
is Play. The artists know that, 
and they know that Play and 
Art and Creation are different 
names for the same thing . 

a thing that is sweats and agonies 
and ectasies. 
* * * 


All the troubles and travails 
the human race has experienced 
in making itself human, and all 
the trouble it is having in mak- 
ing itself into something better 
than humanity now is, look to- 
wards the production of a being 
who shall devote himself more 


and more to conscious creation, 
to play. 
* * * 

That is the next destination 
towards which the pageant of 
life is moving. That is the pres- 
ent purpose in the universe. 

* * * 


CAUTION 


(These schedules, of course, 
are subject to change without 
previous notice to the public.) 

* * 


The artists who know more 
than any one else about Play, 
which is Art, which is Creation, 
must be the leaders and the 
guides. The worlds exist for 
the purpose of producing artists, 
in order that artists may produce 
new worlds. 


Changing Ideals.—Frank C. 
Berry, former Supervisor of 
Recreation in Minneapolis, in an 
article in the April, 1921, number 
of Parks and Recreation sums 
up what has happened to our 
conception of a Park within a 
decade, as follows: 


“In the beginning our park 
systems were to embellish the 
community and enhance its at- 
tractiveness; the emphasis was 
on the aesthetic and passive. 
Those were the days of statues, 
fountains, gardens and walks. 
One could but feel a reverent at- 
titude akin to church atmosphere 
upon entering a park. 
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“Presto! In the short space 
of a decade we have advanced 
from the negative to the posi- 
tive; from the revered statues 
to the shouts of little children at 
play, and the profanity of the 
golfer who has just foozled his 
drive. These vast acres have 
been humanized and socialized. 
Their function today is to serve 
the leisure needs in almost alf 
their ramifications.” 


Pershing Favors Annual 
Physical Test—An annual ap- 
praisal of the young men of the 
nation, as a precedent to proper 
therapeutic measures, was ad- 
vocated by General John J. 
Pershing in an address at the en- 
campment of the Military Order 
of the World War at Seagirt, 
New Jersey: 

“The problem of the better 
education and physical develop- 
ment of the American youth is 
a community problem, but it is 
one which should have national 
supervision. It should be made 
the obligation of every citizen, 
particularly those who saw serv- 
ice in the army and navy and 
know the requirements of those 
services, to see that the accom- 
plishment of the education pro- 
vided for in the laws of almost 
every state is enforced. 

“Tt is a duty which each of 
you officers owes to his country 
in times of peace, and one which 
I know you will recognize just 
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as you recognized your greater 
duties in times of war.” 


Outdoors the Best Educa- 
tional Background.—Professor 
Dallas Lore Sharp, called by 
John Burroughs “the greatest 
nature writer in America,” re- 
cently declared outdoor life and 
training along the lines of Indian 
life make children alert and re- 
sourceful and fit them for the 
problems of life. Professor 
Sharp has trained his own four 
‘sons in this way on a Massachu- 
setts farm. 


“Two of my four boys were 
born here, and the four of them 
have had experiences with every- 
thing that lives and grows on 
the farm and in the woods here- 
abouts. They have gone bare- 
foot, trapped and fished summer 
and winter. They have traveled 
these hills, making acquaintance 
with all forms of animal life. 

“That’s the kind of back- 
ground, it seems to me, that 
every child has a right to, and 
that’s what is behind our educa- 
tional theory. A second reason 
for our coming here was to give 
the boys an experience that 
would make them self-sufficient, 
introspective, capable of doing 
things on their own initiative. 
Nothing emphasizes a boy’s per- 
sonality more than to find him- 
self frequently alone and forced 
to depend upon his own re- 
sources.” 
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Play Once Penalized.—Sec- 
tion 45 of the Instructions and 
Rules for Government of the 
Police Department of the City 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
formulated by the Mayor and 
Police Committee in 1896, reads, 
“Persons who may be found 
playing at ball, cricket, or other 
game or play whatever in any 
enclosed public park or ground 
in the city, or who shall be found 
walking, standing or lying upon 
any part of any enclosed public 
ground laid out and appropriated 
for shrubbery or grass . . 
shall be ordered by the officers 
to desist from such play or walk- 
ing, standing, or lying 
and if the order be not immedi- 
ately complied with the officer 
shall arrest the party offending.” 

Johnstown regulations prob- 
ably did not differ from those 
of other communities at that 
period. Times have changed! 


Sixty-Seven Acres of Play 
for Niles, Michigan.—Every- 
one in Niles, Michigan, will be 
able to indulge his favorite out- 
door hobby this summer — 
whether it be gardening or golf, 
football or wading, tennis or just 
picnicking under a tree, for the 
city is to have a sixty-seven-acre 
recreation park and a big club- 
house. The President of the 
Kawneer Company has pur- 
chased the land and is paying for 
the building and the citizens of 
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Niles are planning the kind of 
building and the kind of recre- 
ation park they want to have. 


There will be a nine-hole golf 
links, a baseball diamond, a bas- 
ketball field, a football field, ath- 
letic tracks, tennis courts, volley 
ball courts, a swimming pool and 
canoeing lagoons. The children 
will have a big playground and 
a wading pool. Even the garden- 
ing enthusiasts are provided for 
—a portion of the park being set 
aside where they can raise peas 
and beans and carrots and onions 
to their hearts’ content and, in 
fact, have all the thrills of back- 
yard gardening. 


People who like to be lazy but 
don’t want to miss anything can 
sit on the long verandas of the 
clubhouse, which will extend the 
full length of the building, and 
watch the golfers, the baseball 
players or the contests on the 
athletic tracks. Inside the club- 
house, there will be a large 
lounge and dancing hall with an 
open fireplace, a dining room 
with another big fireplace, elec- 
trically heated shower baths, 
lockers and dressing rooms. 


Thus Niles will be provided 
with a modern recreation spot 
where all the families in the com- 
munity and all the members of 
these families may gather to en- 
joy out-of-door life. This is the 
kind of country club that takes in 
everybody. 


The Tulip Festival at Bell- 
ingham, Washington.—‘“The 
first concerted movement of our 
people under Community Service 
was the Tulip Festival last May,” 
reports The Show Window, a 
periodical published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bell- 
ingham. 

On that occasion everyone was 
asked to share a common in- 
terest, to participate in a general 
neighborliness and to enjoy 
working together for the pride 
of the town. There was a poster 
competition, and a song writing 
contest, bringing out a genial 
spirit of rivalry and good fun. 
A Tulip Queen was chosen and 
a beautiful floral parade planned 
and carried out. Pathé weekly 
filmed Tulip Day activities so 
faithfully that now “Bellingham 
the Beautiful” and “Tulip Town” 
are known far and wide. 

A bulb planting campaign is 
to be initiated this summer so 
that an even more gorgeous fes- 
tival may be held another year. 


Serenade the President.— 
Forty thousand school children 
of Washington, D. C., brought 
Music Week to a festal close by 
singing on the White House 
grounds for President and Mrs. 
Harding. In thanking the chil- 
dren the President said: 

“T may say that in the closing 
of Music Week you and your 
associates have brought to me 
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the most remarkable climax I 
have ever known in music. I 
have heard music in its various 
forms. I have heard the croon 
of the young mother to her hope- 
ful in the cradle, the great chor- 
uses with their trained voices, 
the great bands and orchestras, 
but I have never heard such 
music as from the sparkling 
voices of the children of the capi- 
tal city. It is the supreme music 
of all my life.” 

Beautiful Outdoor Midsum- 
mer Night—Oak Lawn, a 
famous century-old estate at the 
edge of the city of Washington, 
D. C., was opened to the public 
for the first time in its history 
on Tuesday afternoon, May 
twenty-fourth, when Shakes- 
peare’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream was presented under the 
supervision of the committee on 
drama and pageantry of Com- 
munity Service. The slope of 
the ground beneath the giant 
oaks made a beautiful woodland 
theatre, perfectly adapted to 
seating the large audience pres- 
ent. The fairy fantasy turned 
out to be a huge success and the 
performance was repeated on the 
following Friday night. This 
production was given for the 
benefit of Community Service 
and was arranged through the 
courtesy of the Women’s Na- 
tional Civic Foundation which 
recently acquired title to this 
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beautiful estate. A number of 
men and women prominent in 
the social and new official life 
of the capital helped to make the 
event a success. 


Department of Dramatics.— 
The Recreation Training School 
of Chicago, successor to the 
Recreation Department of the 
Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, of which Miss 
Neva L. Boyd is director, will 
have a new department next year 
starting October first. Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning will 
have charge of this new depart- 
ment, which will be known as 
the Department of Dramatic Art 
and Pageantry. As a part of 
their field work all students will 
be given opportunity to direct, 
costume and stage plays with 
children and adults in schools, 
settlements, community centers 
and with other groups. 


Paris, Kentucky, Builds a 
Playground by Community 
Effort—“Last Saturday” 
writes the Community Service 
organizer for Paris, “was the day 
set aside for cleaning up the lot 
recently deeded to the city for a 
playground site. This lot was a 
regular wilderness of locusts 
from one to four inches in di- 
ameter. The day was very hot, 
but we got out about fifty men 
and boys with grubbing hoes, 
axes, hoes, rakes, forks and 
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hatchets, and by evening the lot 
was pretty well cleaned up. One 
of the local garage men gave us 
the use of his Fordson Tractor 
and a man to drive it. A log 
chain was hitched to the locusts 
and then to the tractor and the 
locusts were jerked out by the 
roots, many of the roots being 
six to ten feet long. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the 
Boy Scouts, the people in general 
helped in getting this job done. 
The entertainment committee of 
the newly organized tennis club 
furnished lemonade and sand- 
wiches which tasted mighty good 
on such a day as Saturday was.” 


Amateur Labor on Shelter 
House.—When the _ Rotary 
Club of New Rochelle, New 
York, which had made possible 
a playground in one of the city’s 
congested districts, found that 
the lack of shade trees was af- 
fecting attendance on the ground 
and that the Recreation Depart- 
ment had no funds for the erec- 
tion of a shelter house, the mem- 
bers decided to contribute the 
lumber and supply the labor 
themselves. ‘The fire chief, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the banker, 
the carpenter, the painter and 
others of New Rochelle’s resi- 
dents worked so steadily and 
with such enthusiasm that within 
a few hours children were play- 
ing under the shelter. 
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A Community Club in Inde- 
pendence, Kansas.—Indepen- 
dence, Kansas, has a Community 
Club that is only a few months 
old but already has a hundred 
members and is putting a new 
school building to the fullest use. 
A fine orchestra of about ten 
young people from twelve to six- 
teen, a men’s quartet, a women’s 
quartet, and a chorus have been 
organized. Lincoln’s Birthday 
and St. Patrick’s Day programs 
have been successfully carried 
out. A mock trial on April 
Fools’ Day, a pie supper to raise 
funds for pictures and a clock 
for the schoolroom, a debate on 
disarmament and several spelling 
matches are other activities of 
this very active club. 

The civics committee has been 
instrumental in giving the ward 
such a clean-up as it never had 
before, has had sidewalks laid 
wherever they were not and is 
conducting yard and lawn con- 
tests and garden contests. 


Sacramento Baseball 
Spreads—One hundred ten 
baseball teams are playing regu- 
larly scheduled games under the 
Sacramento Playground Depart- 
ment, forty-five of these teams 
are Twilight Baseball players. 


Business Firms Contributed 
Camp Cabins.—Eleven busi- 
ness houses in Sacramento con- 
tributed $5,200 for cabins at the 
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great Sacramento Playground 
Camp. 

Therapeutic Value of Play.— 
From the 1920 report of ‘the 
Dannemora New York State 
Hospital for the criminal insane 
comes the following interesting 
item: 

PuysicaL CULTURE 

During the past winter basket- 
ball and volley ball were intro- 
duced as a form of physical cul- 
ture and recreation. Our hall is 
of such proportions that it offers 
an excellent court for these 
games. ‘The inmates showed 
much enthusiasm and excellent 
teams were developed. In addi- 
tion to playing games among 
themselves a team representing 
the hospital, composed entirely of 
patients, played outside teams. 
They made a splendid record and 
defeated some of the strong 
teams of this section of the coun- 
try. The morale of the inmates 
during the winter months was 
improved to a marked degree. 
It has been noticed during the 
winter months that the inmates 
are as a rule more irritable. We 
have ascribed this to the insuf- 
ficient exércise when it is impos- 
sible to use the airing courts 
because of the snow and the ex- 
treme cold. With the introduc- 
tion of this form of amusement 
the irritability seemed to be lack- 


ing during the past winter. In 
my opinion;these games have 
been of therapeutic value. Six 
inmates from the New York 
State Reformatory who had been 
diagnosed as constitutional 
psychopaths and who had been 
troublesome and faultfinding to 
an extreme degree, became tract- 
able and cooperative. It was pos- 
sible after some time to certify 
them as recovered from their 
psychosis and return them to the 
reformatory. I believe this form 
of recreation and development 
should be extended. It is our 
intention to obtain the services 
of a trained man who can devote 
his entire time to directing ath- 
letics and conducting classes in 
calisthenics. 


Special Attractions.— Dur- 
ing short vacation terms such as 
spring vacation, the Playground 
Department at Sacramento, 
California, provides special play 
and game features on the play- 
ground. 

Some of these are as follows: 
A Jack Contest extending over 
a week; a Special Story Hour; 
Yachting on the pond with sail- 
boat races; Special Baseball 
Games. 

These activities all serve to 
make vacation a happier time for 
the children. 


“The maturity of man—that means to have reacquired the 


seriousness that one had as a child at play.” 
Nietzche, Beyond Good and Evil 
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A Letter from Vice-President Coolidge 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S CHAMBER 
WASHINGTON 


Joseph Lee, President, 
Community Service, Inc., 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Lee: 


During the war there was brought to us all the realization of 
a new brotherhood among men. It came through the performance 
of a common duty. We entered the war a people of many nation- 
alities. We were beset with jealousies and envy and class prejudice. 
We became, instead, united in our patriotism and everywhere selfish- 
ness gave way to service. In serving America, the people of the 
nation, without distinction, realized a new citizenship. A new im- 
portance was given to the individual. Each felt he had a part to 
play in a great cause and a new joy was found in the performance 
of that service. A new vision came to the Nation and to the 
citizens, and that vision must never be obscured. 


It is our task at present to put into effect the lessons of the 
war—to keep these great ideals before us and with this new con- 
ception of our power to make America more truly American. In 
peace as in war each has his part to play. Our great democracy is 


founded on the theory that all men are created equal—and that 


each has the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Wages will not satisfy, nor houses, nor lands, nor coupons. Govern- 
ments are not founded on people’s selfish interests but on the co- 
operation of men wherein each has a service to perform. 

I take great satisfaction in commending the efforts of Com- 
munity Service, which has before it these ideals. In its desire to 
make America a better, happier place in which to live, it aims to 
give each one an opportunity for the joy of self-expression, to 
make each feel that he “belongs,” to promote a feeling of brother- 
hood among men and to inspire all to pull together, forgetting petty 
differences in the consciousness of a common cause. 

Yours very truly, 
Catvin CooLipcE 
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Human Interpretations of Community Service’ 
EUGENIA WINSTON WELLER 


The need for Community Service arises from three facts which 
constitute in the United States a condition considered by many 
people who know, as not less serious than that of ancient Rome in 
the days of its degeneracy. 

(1) Leraarcy. The American people (because of brisk in- 
dustrial rivalry, the crowded conditions in our cities, a concentration 
of energy upon money-making and latterly the war) have entered 
upon a period of lethargy in their recreational life. 

(2) Moray Decuine. Growing out of the first, there is a 
lamentable decline in public morality as evidenced by the indecent 
dress of women, the debasing of literature and the drama, the de- 
generation of dancing. 

(3) SrcrEcatTion. Akin to both of these, is the strengthening 
of social barriers and an indifference sharpening sometimes to 
actual hostility towards the strangers within the gates and especially 
toward those strangers who have come into our midst from over- 
seas. 

All these conditions meet at their edges and overlap; but in 
order to understand the things accomplished and the things planned 
by Community Service we must have them all in mind, not forgetting 
that one evil leads to another. 

When Miss Hurley introduces various types of people, of all 
ages, to wholesome play and games, she is working to counteract 
this creeping lethargy which makes ever toward the heart of our 
national life; but also she is fighting with the fire of wholesome 
play the devouring flame of the modern dance fed as it is by evil 
passion. By wholesome devices she mingles all types and classes 
in a common enjoyment which breaks away artificial barriers and 
knows no wallflowers. 

She is not working merely to give amusement which may pall 
in a brief time. She is loosening influences whose effects will 


* Summarizing the Daily Reports of Employed Executives and Describing 
the Weekly Hikes and the English Classes for Foreigners for which Mrs. 
Weller has been responsible, as a volunteer. Reported to the Temporary Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Community Service Councils of Elizabeth, N. J., May 2, 
1921 
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spread through the community, building up ideals, breaking barriers 
and opening human hearts. 

The same of Mr. Casper’s community singing, and of his 
friendly visiting. 

When Mr. Casper (and the others) goes from house to house 
among all classes, learning their problems, explaining away their 
misconceptions of our community, and drawing together the broken 
threads of our common humanity, he is going deep beneath the sur- 
face and although it might take long to produce a striking array of 
concrete achievements from such work as this, he is stirring the 
depths of human life and setting in motion currents that would throb 
on for years to come even if his work should cease utterly tomorrow. 

The country hikes which have brought out small but enthusi- 
astic groups on two Saturdays and have been completely submerged 
the last two weeks by a conspiracy of the elements, stand for much 
more than a few hours of fun and relaxation. One who has found 
health and upbuilding morally and spiritually in the bigness of the 
great outdoors, one who has taken private discouragements and 
personal griefs to the comforting heart of the hills, knows that the 
attempt to make popular in Elizabeth such walks as these is not an 
idle fancy but the introducing of a great crusade. 

The teaching of English to foreigners in which I have helped 
on a small scale has blessed richly “him that gave” quite as much 
as him that received. I wish that all the Americans in Elizabeth 
could share the experiences that have been mine. 

I have felt my own imagination stirred and my ideals broadened 


by the glimpses I have had into the life of a Christian Assyrian 


boy in Persia and my vision close at hand of the struggle of a 
brave people fighting for their homes and their honor in that far 
off “Holy War.” I have looked with admiration and deep humility 
at the young Brazilian born in Portugal who without one day of 
schooling has established himself in a prosperous little business of 
his own, learned to write a good hand and speak English fairly 
well, who has just completed Part I in a Scranton Correspondence 
Course but has had to call for help when it comes to Part II dealing 
with fractions. 

I have peeped into the heart of a Russian Jewess who at home 
in her childhood watched her brother studying the books someone 
had lent him (“I envied him so,” she said), who came across the 
sea to be wife to the brother of her employer, who lived seven 
years “always in my kitchen” as she put it, “till about a year ago, 
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HUMAN INTERPRETATIONS { 


I made up my mind I would learn to speak English.” Meanwhile 
for several years there has come to her no word from the seven 
brothers and sisters she left behind; and we all know what that 
presages in Russia today. 


I have learned what it means to a young Portugese who shows 
proudly an array of letters that vouch in unbroken line for the 
“zeal and honesty” with which he has served his employers at home 
through the fourteen years since he was eleven—what it means to 
him to be stranded in a strange, unfriendly country alone and jobless. 
Another young Portugese worded that meaning as he told us once 
of his troubles, “I am laughing now, but it is so that I shall not 
cry.” 

I might tell you of the splendid German giant whom we sent 
to join a Young Men’s Christian Association class in citizenship and 
of the three Italians all pitifully eager, one bearing the scars of 
service in the Italian army. Each has his special problem, each his 
tragedy. Each is meeting both with a courage that makes me feel 
very humble; and each is groping eagerly for a sympathy and help 
that would be easy if this city were not like all cities, belying that 
American spirit of which rightfully we boast. 


The statistics of all this are small, if you think that human 
souls can be weighed and measured. I have been meeting singly 
or in small groups by day or evening in my own home perhaps a 
dozen people. Each one of these, however, is rather an exceptional 
person, each with some power of leadership which multiplies several 
fold the results of any contacts with them. 

In the night schools in 24 meetings at school number one and 
21 meetings at school number three, we have reached by rough 
estimate about 130 people. The estimated attendance at the 45 
class meetings has been 1140. 

Miss Erley, a volunteer from the New York School of Social 
Service, has had an afternoon class of Italian women, five or six 
members, in one of the homes and an evening class of about the 
same size. Miss Erley is leaving the city, but her evening class 
will continue under Miss Loucks, Superintendent Emmon’s secre- 
tary 


About fifteen Portugese and Spaniards have been organized 
into a class meeting weekly in a crowded Portugese lodging house 
under Mr. Schuyler Townsend of the Battin High School. 

Mr. Casper is now recruiting a class of Italians for Mrs. 
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Davies, of the Community House of the Standard Oil Company’s 
colony at Bayway. 

In all our contracts with the problem of English classes, there 
has been a lack not of pupils eager to learn but of people to teach 
them. If more teachers had been available, either for pay or as 
volunteers, we could at least have tripled our count of pupils in 
the night school. 

At present, we are eager to find some woman who can take 
charge of an evening ‘class of Spanish women. Many other 
foreigners could be found anxious to learn our language and know 
our ways if someone had the time and will to meet them half way. 

On the other hand, there must be in this city dozens of peopre 
who ought to—and who would if they only knew how—help to 
hunt out the hearts locked away in loneliness barred from their 
fellows by lack of a common tongue, who could give in inspiration 
the full equivalent of all they might receive. 

Can’t you see then how Community Service is feeling out its 
way over paths rank with prejudice, into dark unopened jungles 
and is saying not so much, “See what we have done”—as, “Come 
with us and help to make things different. Wherever you go we 
are willing to go a little farther; but we cannot go alone and we 
cannot go without your help.” 


Why Not? Our Mr. Harding Once Played 
in a Band" 


SEE WHAT HORN SELLERS SAY A BAND WILL DO 
GENEVIEVE ForBEsS 


Nero had his fireproof fiddle; Orpheus wielded a wicked lyre; 
Gabriel, “in case of an emergency,” will use his revelation trumpet. 
Our mayor toots a made-in-Chicago horn, and Jack Dempsey loves 
his “canned music.” Music hath charms to soothe the civilized as 
well as the savage breast, according to the members of the music 
trades in convention at the Drake hotel. 

How can you spell community service in four letters? B-A-N-D 
is the way, C. D. Greenleaf, president of the Band Instrument 


* Courtesy of Chicago Daily Tribune, Wednesday, May 11, 1921 
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THE HEART OF LIFE 


Manufacturers’ Association, answered the question in his address 
on Band Music and Community Spirit (the last word is singular). 
What is the modern equivalent for the corner saloon? The 
answer is, again, band. 
What is doing the greatest service to the community, socially, 
mentally, morally, financially, spiritually, not to speak of musically? 
You're right, it’s the band. 


ENCOURAGE THE AMATEUR 


It is appalling, but true, according to Mr. Greenleaf’s statistics, 
that “during the year 1920 our per capita expenditure for band 
instruments was just—g cents.” 

In his address on Advertising Music Alex McDonald bravely 
urged everybody to “encourage the amateur.” Half of the audience 
nodded emphatically. 

“Give them time,” was the next remark. The other half of the 
audience nodded, more emphatically. 

Discussing the possible expansion of the musical instrument 
business, Mr. McDonald reminded his associate that one performer 
is worth two—ten—twenty—listeners, for it’s the performer who 
buys the instrument. Vocalists are not popular at the convention. 


The Heart of Life* 


At least one editorial writer in the middle west has not suc- 
cumbed to Main Street, as is evidenced by the following inspiring 
exposition of the philosophy upon which Community Service is 
built. So far as we know the author has not come in touch with 
Community Service as such, though his spiritual kinship is evident. 


REGIONALISM FOR AMERICA 


In this shattered world, amid the confusion of a falling super- 
structure, there are at least two great constructive ideas, each 
deliberate, projecting a plan of reconstruction. There are two, and 
they are set in mutually hostile regard. The one of these which 


* Editorial, Regionaiism for America, in Nebraska State Journal, Dec. 
26, 1920. Reprinted by permission 
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has attained to clearest realization and the solidest grasp upon a 
group of institutions is nicknamed bolshevism, after its Russian 
form. Of its details we know little, but what it stands for is clear 
and simple. Whether in the old world or the new, in Russia or 
the United States, bolshevism means fundamentally belief in worldly 
goods, in the power of material things and physical routines to 
satisfy the whole needs of mankind. Food, clothing, shelter, gratified 
instincts, satisfied appetities, it matters not whether the ideal is ad- 
vanced by Russian communists or by American industrialists of 
either labor or capital stripe, what it all means, in its inwardness 
is a materially pleasured animal man, whose civilization is to be 
but a vast artifice for the glutting of desires. It is a kind of religion. 
Not Mammon is its idol, but the beast, oiled, incensed, hot with 
lust. In the old world and the new its votaries know no rite save 
the orgy of world pleasures. Bolshevism of this type is not confined 
to the communists of Petrograd and Moscow. It is in the spirit 
of American politics, business, labor. Indeed, it is in its sordid 
essence that very thing which is meant by the cynical “Back to 
earth,” which is muttered on every side. 
And yet this phrase, “Back to earth—Mother 
i ee _— Earth!” could mean all that is noblest in the idea 
which stands, virtually alone, against bolshevism. 
That idea is not, like the bolshevik, truly represented by any nation 
or institution. It has no political embodiment, no social realization. 
But it has its apostles, and their voices, as time passes, must be 
heard and be heard anew if man’s humanity is to be kept humane. 
Every Region Has Of these apostles, the foremost is Maurice 
Its Own Good Barres, who stands for it in France and names 
Gifts the conception itself “Regionalism.” Simply 
put, it is but this, that the best life of man must be found in the 
expression of the spirit of his communities, as the soils upon which 
they arise shall inspire. In God’s sunlight and air, in the annually 
greening earth, in the quiet comradeship of neighbors, in the variety 
of our close human associations, in the love of nature as our 
homeland instills it, in a precious treasuring of all that is sacred 
in our past—in these things the human good is to be found, and 
these things are never to be realized through the building up of 
vast political and economic super-structures—houses of cards, 
hurtled to the four quarters by the first wind—but rather and only 
through the devotion of neighborly men, with no covetous glances 
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A GIRLS’ CLUB THAT GREW 


abroad, to the good gifts of a home-tilled soil. The genius loci is 
the spirit to be served, not narrowly and for its own sake alone, but 
because only thus may men discover those gifts which, in God’s 
great time, may be found worthy of a place upon the high altar of 
the world. Regionalism is a philosophy which teaches that the good 
life is to be found in genial association, where men know one 
another best, under the common blessings of a common home-claim. 
Every Commun- In America this philosophy must find a place 
ity Must Develop if America is to be preserved. We have had our 
Its Own Life illustrations in the past—the trim and thrifty and 
high-minded spirit of old New England, the finely generous chivalry 
of old Virginia. But we must have newer and fuller manifestations 
in the future, local patriotisms which shall be strong enough and 
beautiful enough to maintain us in all that is best of what we 
inherit and in all that is fair in what we create. The United States 
today, as if in miniature of the world, has lost its unity in the old 
ideals, political and economic alike, and has yet to find the new. 
This we cannot hope to discover until the foundations of our lives 
are made secure where alone they can be made secure, and that is 
in the local discovery, community by community, of the health and 
beauty in human life which each region is capable of nurturing. 

It is our fortune to have state governments already sufficiently 
autonomous to begin within their borders the quest of the good life. 
It is our greater fortune to have regions where groups of states, 
and the peoples within them, may join in community of thought 
and imagination fostered by a natural environment sufficiently one. 
Among such regions is the great river country of the middle west, 
the midland of America. Here a new civilization shall surely arise, 
making the land pleasant for the sons of men, and adding to the 
nation’s inheritance a gift no less than the colonial east has in its 
day created. 


A Girls’ Club that Grew 


A War Camp Community Service Club maintained for the 
girls who came to Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, to work in war in- 
dustries has grown into a permanent club that is maintaining two 
club houses and has come to be considered one of the city’s institu- 
tions. 

One house, formerly a beautiful private residence, provides 
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living quarters for ten girls and serves meals to about twenty-five 
people daily. The receipts for room rent pay for the rent, telephone, 
heat, lights, laundry and janitor service for the building. The entire 
management of the dining room was recently turned over to the 
resident girls. 

The other club house, known as the Third Street House, was 
given to the Club through the efforts of a group of women who 
were interested in the girls. Here stenographers, telegraph oper- 
ators, factory workers, nurses, school teachers, girls in domestic 
service, social workers and school girls come to learn cooking or 
French or swimming or dancing; to play basket ball; to take part 
in glee club concerts and operettas. A thirty-cent lunch served in 
the Cafeteria pays the running expenses of the house and for enter- 
tainments held for the girls in the vicinity. Between April 15th, 
1920, when the Cafeteria was opened, and January Ist, 1921, lunches 
have been served to 5,930 persons. 

The aim of the club is “Education through Recreation”—edu- 
cation which brings with it not only the development of the individual 
talents of each girl but a knowledge of how to use her talents to 
the best advantage of the community. Through electing officers 
and committees and through planning entertainments to raise funds 
for the club, many a girl has gained a sense of responsibility and 
has learned to put the good of the group before her own preferences 
and her own convenience. 

The mingling in the club life of girls of many different ages 
and many different occupations gives a broadening exchange of 
different points of view. The classes in physical training have been 
the most largely attended of any club activities. Next in popularity 
have been the choruses, glee clubs and dramatics. The outstanding 
social affairs of the year have been the monthly dances in the 
Moose Hall, the Get-together-Supper given by the Board of Di- 
rectors to the girls, the May Fete and the Old Fashioned Lawn 
Party. Every Sunday afternoon there is tea and sociability at the 
Club House. 

Concerts given by the Glee Club and public performances of 
operettas and plays have helped both the prestige and the finances 
of the club. A monthly newspaper planned, edited and financed by 
the girls and published monthly has proved an excellent piece of 
publicity. 

The younger girls have had no reason for feeling that their 
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THE BOYS’ COMMUNITY SERVICE 


older sisters were having all the fun. There have been plenty of 
activities for them. They have had wading parties, hikes in the 
woods, storytelling afternoons and two-hour recreational periods in 
the Municipal Hall every Saturday. They have learned to cook and 
have had the joy of eating what they cooked. They have learned 
to set a table and to serve a meal in an attractive manner, to help 
in the care of the sick, to sew on buttons and to lay a hem. During 
“Vegetable Week,” they took part in “Vegetable Plays” which not 
only afforded them the pardonable pride of being “in a show” but 
taught both actors and audience a great deal about food values. 

Bethlehem’s Girls’ Club has reached out into the life of the 
community in many ways. Both the Police Department and the 
Railroad Station officials have definitely recognized the information 
service the club has given to strangers in the city. The club has 
cooperated with the Associated Charities in their Mental Hygiene 
Clinics and has supplied the Jewish Welfare Community Council 
with a director of dramatic activities. It has helped girls and 
women to find positions. Every place of employment for women 
in the city was visited the past year by the executive secretary or 
by club members and informal parties have been held for groups 
of women and girls from all of these organizations. In one of 
these factories a class in English was conducted for a group of girls. 

A girls’ club like Bethlehem’s is more than a girls’ club in the 
usual sense. It has possibilities of becoming a nucleus for com- 
munity-wide recreation that takes in the big brothers, the small 
brothers and the fathers and mothers of the girls. 


The Boys’ Community Service of Connersville, 
Indiana 


“The object of this organization shall be to provide better 
methods for the employment of leisure time, to the best advantage ; 
to promote and protect the best interests of amateur sports and 
athletics; to create and foster higher ideals in clean sports, manli- 
ness, honesty and fair play; to stimulate an active interest in and 
give all possible assistance to any movement tending to increase 
civic pride and public welfare; to afford a larger opportunity for 
all boys of Connersville and Fayette County to have a training that 
will prepare them for full, acceptable and honorable American 
Citizenship.” 
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This is the article of the constitution wherein the object of The 
Boys’ Community Service is set forth. 

Another article follows, entitled Membership, stating that “Any 
boy in Fayette County, Indiana, under nineteen and over nine years 
of age, who is in sympathy with the object of this organization is 
eligible to membership.” 

The idea of having a Boys’ Community Service with the pur- 
poses outlined had its origin in some difficulties over the use of the 
rink. In solving the problem of “boy” time versus “man” time on 
this much coveted rink, the natural result was the arousing of keen 
interest among the juniors in organization as a means to an end. 
What they could not achieve individually they saw themselves ob- 
taining by group and team action. For it was found advisable to 
allow the boys regularly scheduled games at the rink, necessitating 
the formation of teams, similar to the men’s teams. 

Enthusiasm once engendered often seeks more than the 
originally desired goal. In this case, the boys believed that they 
were about to organize themselves into a club for sports and 
physical prowess—the Junior Athletic Association, in fact, but the 
mass meeting held to promulgate that idea, inspired the leaders to 
propose a more ambitious attempt, of which athletics should form 
but a part, with the result that The Boys’ Community Service came 
into being. 

This organization will have a council made up of representatives 
from all boys’ organizations of the city. There are already three 
standing committees appointed, one on activities, one on public 
welfare, and another on publicity. The Executive Committee is to 
consist of the officers of the organization together with the chairman 
of the standing committees. 


Middletown, Ohio, Goes A-Maying 


Two thousand children of Middletown, Ohio, celebrated May 
Day by dancing on the green and crowning their queen of the 
May, while their parents and relatives and friends, ten thousand 
strong, overflowed the big grandstand. This May festival was 
really a play festival—a celebration of the return of Spring and 
joy of play. It was under the direction of the Middletown Recre- 
ation Association. 
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MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, GOES A MAYING 


The procession of revellers was like a picture out of some old 
English story book. First came a herald on horseback, a veritable 
little fairy prince in his blue satin suit and beplumed hat. Then 
came the grand marshal, who in plain everyday life is known as 
the superintendent of the Middletown schools. He was followed 
by a youthful crown bearer who carried the queen’s crown of 
blossoms. The May queen was all that tradition has led us to 
expect her to be. She wore a white dress with a long blue satin 
train and carried a garland of flowers tied with streamers of blue 
tulle. She was followed by a gorgeous train of pages and ladies 
in waiting. The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts struck a modern 
note, but as they swung along in their khaki suits, they expressed 
the gladness of Spring and the joy of the out-of-doors, no less 
than did the begarlanded queen and her train. 

Never were the school children of Middletown so largely repre- 
sented. Four abreast they marched under their bright colored 
school banners, the girls in summery white dresses and the boys 
in their Sunday best suits and white blouses. 

Of course the event of the day was the crowning of the May 
queen on her throne of royal blue and lavender followed by the 
call to the colors by the bugler, the raising of the flag by the Boy 
Scouts, and the playing of the Star Spangled Banner by the band. 

With the ending of the formal ceremonies, began the May Day 
revels before the queen’s throne—May pole dances around six May 
poles, singing, games and folk dances. The children didn’t know 
it, but there was a special reason why every one of these games and 
dances was appropriate to the occasion. When they danced and 
sang Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush they were playing 
a game that has been part of May Day festivals in England since 
the first May Day was celebrated. The English dance Oats, Peas, 
Beans was at one time a religious incantation of the planting season. 
The singing game Jump Jim Crow was once a part of the sunset rev- 
els of the negro cotton pickers, and Seven Jumps, the Danish dance 
that closed the children’s program, is an expression of sheer exuber- 
ant joy. The May pole dances were danced by girls fro mthe upper 
grades of six of the public schools, each May pole being adorned with 
the school colors of the dancers. 

The festival ended with the presentation of the trophies won 
in the various athletic events of the school year. The posture 
parade by schools was an interesting feature of this part of the 
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MAKING A SHORT BUDGET GO A LONG WAY 


Middletown has made up its mind to celebrate May time every 
year. Our cities could hardly choose a happier time of year than 
May time for renewing their belief in the importance of play. 


Making a Short Budget go a Long Way—lll 


Out oF Door ACTIVITIES 


To quote again from Mr. Charles F. Weller: 
Outdoor activities for summer months afford 
golden opportunities for developing leadership, 
coordination, vision and patriotic enthusiasm, practical suggestions 
and detailed hard work. Through these, existing agencies may be 

strengthened, new work developed and all drawn together into effec- 

tive cooperation.” 

In a pamphlet entitled “Summer Stunts,” Mr. Weller gives 
twenty-two suggestions for inexpensive summer outdoor activities | 
which he has tried out in Chester and other places. These are— | 
The use of vacant spaces for such games as volley ball, tether ball, 
playground ball and group games; Movies; Swimming; Learn to 
Swim week; Open air dances; Camp Fires; Hikes, Fox and 
Hounds for Saturday afternoon; Hayrick parties; Automobile ex- 
cursions; Lawn parties; Picnics and festivals; Music, sings and 
band concerts; Open air services on Sunday afternoons; Vaudeville 
entertainments ; Water sports; Parks, playgrounds and recreational 
facilities; Commercial amusements (a committee of local theatre 
managers may be induced to offer special programs at reduced 
prices) ; Schools, colleges and other institutions may be urged to 
loan facilities for summer work; Hospitality for the sick and con- 
valescents in hospitals; Girls’ work (providing special organization 
and activities for high school and college girls during the summer) ; 
Old fashioned games. 

An experiment in inexpensive play might be tried 
Vacant Lot Play -=— with volunteers trained in the Recreation Insti- 

tute by developing in vacant lots recreation for 
adults as well as for children. In communities both large and 
small there are vacant spaces which can be utilized. 

In 1910 the Children’s Playground Association of Baltimore, 
Maryland, at small cost worked out a means of extending play to 
children in neighborhoods distant from the regular playgrounds. 
With only such equipment as could be carried in a market basket, 
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MAKING A SHORT BUDGET GO A LONG WAY 


such as a volley ball net, two volley balls, two baseballs and bats, 
rope quoits and some pieces of cheese cloth, a play leader and an 
assistant went to vacant lot and street play centers in congested 
neighborhoods, some distance from the regular playgrounds, to con- 
duct games. They visited each center two or three times a week. 
One leader organized games for the older boys and girls while the 
other played circle games with the small children and told them 
stories. The mothers gradually became interested. Many took 
part in the singing games, and listened to the stories. 

Vacant Lot Play for Adults. In a number of communities the 
feasibility of using vacant lots as playgrounds for adults as well 
as for children has been proved. Under the leadership of volun- 
teers, who might be trained at recreation centres, these play centres 
have functioned most effectively for neighborhoods. 

The Wonder Box. An inexpensive game box which can be 
most advantageously used for vacant lot play was designed by a 
War Camp Community Service worker in Chester. The box con- 
tains one basket ball, one volley ball, one playground ball, one set 
quoits with pins, one pump, one set basket ball goals, one volley 
ball net, two bats, one medicine ball, one repair kit. The repair 
kit contains needles, thread, wax, patching rubber, cement, raw 
hide, laces. 

A Pasture Becomes a Tennis Court.* In Medina, Ohio, an 
old cow pasture was turned into community tennis courts, with 200 
people registered in a tennis club. 

A Garbage Dump Converted into a Stadium.* “When Flint, 
Michigan, wanted to change an old garbage dump into a public 
athletic stadium, it called for volunteers to do the work. A great 
parade through the business section ended up at the stadium grounds 
where picks, shovels, music and refreshments awaited the enthusias- 
tic citizens. The citizens worked in two hour shifts. There is a 
lot of volunteer work in your community ready and waiting for 
leadership to bring it out.” 

The use of streets as playgrounds should be 
Street Play advocated only where there is no other available 
for Children 

space and streets should serve as play centers 
only until better facilities can be provided. As a temporary meas- 
ure a variety of play expressions have been found possible. 

Active Games. In Baltimore, Maryland, besides storytelling 


‘ * From the Delineator’s list of “167 Things You Can Do for Your Home 
own” 
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and circle games for small children, many games with large soft 
balls, group and relay games proved feasible. 

Winter Games. In the Chicago Street Play Zones winter 
games were a notable feature. 

To open a street for play, application should be made to the 
chief of police, who determines whether or not it is possible to 
close the street for play. 

Storytelling on Doorsteps. There is no better means of getting 
acquainted with mothers of small children than through story- 
telling on doorsteps. Here again volunteers may be advantageously 
used. In crowded cities the best time is in the late afternoon when 
most of the daily tasks are over. At that time the mothers come 
outside with their babies and children too young to go to play- 
grounds. Another good opportunity is presented after the even- 
ing meal when the mothers again come out on their doorsteps. If 
the storyteller wears the costume of a gypsy, a fairy or some fan- 
tastic garb in keeping witth the story she is to tell, it adds a pictur- 
esque element and it helps to attract a group. Besides telling stories, 
the storyteller may teach Mother Plays for the babies and the watch- 
ing mothers. She may also follow her storytelling with games suit- 
able to small children. Experience has shown that mothers them- 
selves will usually join in these games. 

Why not train a health clown, a health fairy or a picture man 
from among the volunteer workers in the training school? Let 
them go to streets in crowded neighborhoods in the same way that 
the storyteller goes. They will not only amuse the children but 
will give suggestions to the mothers which may mean better health 
conditions. For definite instructions write the Child Organization, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Community Singing in Neighborhood Street. A suggestion 
from the utilization of volunteer song leaders and of volunteer play 
leaders who have been trained through institutes is found in the 
activities of the Society for the Advancement of Music in New 
York City. Song leaders are sent by this Society to conduct, in 
crowded tenement neighborhoods, weekly sings. A truck carry- 
ing a stereopticon lantern by which words may be thrown on the 
screen at night and a small piano, mounted on the truck, make up 
the equipment. Game leaders accompany the song leaders to in- 
troduce the playing of games after the singing. 

It may be impossible to secure a truck or a stereopticon but 
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Community Service has used charts made on card board or canvas, 
placed in front of the audience. The printing was large enough 
to be read at some distance. 


Special Days on the Playground—lll 
Tea Party Day 


GENEVIEVE TURNER HOLMAN 


A Tea Party is interesting to children of the play-house age. 
In foreign neighborhoods where there is not much formality about 
meals it is a means of teaching small children American customs 
of table form and serving meals. 

In preparation, the play leader must see that there are tables, 
benches, and dishes sufficient to serve whatever refreshments there 
may be in order to make the tea party a model of good form. The 
refreshments may be very simple, graham crackers with milk or 
lemonade to drink. If there is to be only one tea party during the 
season, the play leader may arrange something more elaborate for 
which the children will contribute pennies. 


Basy Day 


A Baby Day “just for play” differs from a formal Baby Show 
both in purpose and the method of carrying it out. This kind of 
Baby Day is not a contest and no awards should be offered. The 
children simply bring the babies of their own or their neighbors’ 
families as guests of honor for the day and all other play and games 
give way to that of amusing the babies. 

There are several values to this sort of “Baby Day.” It 
develops leadership on the part of older children, if the play leader 
in advance organizes them into committees to lead the play of the 
small children for the day. It may stimulate interest in leading 
the play of those younger than themselves which will extend to 
home and neighborhood play. It gives expression to the natural 
instinct to protect those who are younger. It encourages cleanli- 
ness and good care of babies. Each child will want the baby in his 
charge to appear at his best. 

There may be a parade of babies in their vehicles but the im- 
portant part of the program is play and games of the sort to amuse 
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them. In advance the play leader organizes the older children into 
committees to lead groups of the smallest children in sand court 
play, in play on the apparatus, and in circle games. 

Play in the Sand. Several leaders are needed in charge of the 
sand court to supply each child with toys with which to play in the 
sand. Children on the committee will bring from home pails, pint 
measures, spoons and other utensils to ensure a sufficient number 
and will see that they are not carried away. 

Play on Apparatus. Two boys may be in charge of each piece 
of apparatus. One boy with a megaphone may call out the attrac- 
tions of his piece of apparatus as the commercial “barker” does 
at an amusement park or circus. The other boy regulates the 
number of children using the apparatus. He also assists them in 
mounting and in getting down. 

Games. For the rhythmic, circle and make-believe games 
which delight babies from three to six years, two of the older boys 
or girls familiar witth the games should be leaders for each circle 
of ten or twelve small children. 

A Community Baby Show. A Baby Show is quite different 
from the Baby Day just described. Its purpose is to give mothers 
scientific knowledge in the care of babies. It can be held when 
it is possible to secure the cooperation of visiting nurses and the 
Board of Health who can provide the services of a physician to 
weigh and measure each entrant in accordance with the normality 
test. In this case mothers instead of older children enter the babies. 
The tests are informal and both physicians and nurses demonstrate 
the essential points in child care, discuss reason for malnutrition 
and answer questions. 

This type of Baby Show may be a feature of the Good Health 
Day program. The Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., will furnish advice to any desiring to put on an 
entire Baby Week. 


Story Day 


The kind of children’s play that should be used for a special 
story play day is not pretentious. It is simply a development of 
everyday story play and make-believe games, given fitting climax, 
however, by planning in advance the scenes, the action, those who 
will take part, and the costumes. 

In the story play of every day neither scenes nor action are 
fixed, but are developed and changed each time the story is pre- 
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sented according to the ideas of the group of children playing. 
But for special play day the scenes to be presented will have to 
be fixed in advance. 

In the every day play children alternately take the leading 
part. In this way the play leader can see to it that a retiring child 
is sometimes the admired heroine or hero; a timid child is some- 
times a brave prince, a huntsman, a lion, or a bear; a forward 
child is sometimes a courteous knight or modest attendant. But 
for a special play day it is natural to select for the leading parts 
those children who can best present the story; all others can be 
included in groups of villagers or fairies, in dances, games and 
songs. 

In the every day play costumes are not used but they make the 
special story play effective. That the choice of princess or king 
will not necessarily be from among children who are able to pro- 
vide the royal robes, play leaders should try to collect a playground 
wardrobe of costumes that will be common property. The costumes 
can then be brought out once in a while in daily story play. 

It is best not to have children under eleven or twelve memorize 
lines. If they use their own words, their action is more spontan- 
eous. 

At Hamilton Park, Chicago, where there was no special out-of- 
door theatre and the children’s voices could not be heard in the 
open before an audience of several hundred, an attractive part of 
the lawn was chosen where thick, green shrubbery formed a back- 
ground, and the children simply acted the story in pantomime games, 
songs and dances. In rehearsal, however, they improvised conver- 
sation to keep up the action. Dances and games were chosen from 
the daily program as much as possible. Any necessary rehearsing 
of leading parts should come just at the noon or the evening meal 
hour when the general attendance is least. Up to the last day or 
two before Special Play Day invite children who have recently be- 
come interested to take part in some of the groups. 

Although the presentation may be somewhat unfinished, it will 
be interesting to an audience of parents and friends who understand 
the nature of the work. 


STORYTELLING FESTIVAL 


In Tacoma, Washington, last July, a storytelling Festival was 
held. A group of children, including Cinderella and her atten- 
dants in pretty costume, a bride and groom of three and five, fairies 
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and other characters, marched or rode in fairy coaches through the 
streets of the city to the park. One of the city officials furnished 
the horses and had coaches renovated. (One of the coaches had 
been found in a trash heap.) The fairy godmother rode with the 
children, and the Pied Piper in a floating red cape led the pro- 
cession. At the park, the storytellers in charming costumes, carry- 
ing pennants bearing the names of their funds of stories, gathered 
the little ones about them for an hour in fairyland. 


SKATING Day 


A roller skating day is certain to be very popular. It is one 
activity which city life makes possible for children off the play- 
ground. It should be encouraged for this reason. Records for 
speed and exhibitions of fancy figures will give all something to 
try to attain before the next contest. Races for speed should be 
run in several classes so that the smaller boys and girls will have 
an opportunity to try their skill. 

The “candle-figure” done by a professional skater may be 
adapted to a playground contest. In place of candles, set up 
twelve Indian clubs in the form of a square at regular 
distances apart depending upon the skill of contestants. Individual 
skaters may compete in skating .in intricate patterns about the 
Indian clubs. To make it an obstacle race between teams, set up 
clubs in a square for each team. Each member must skate in and 
out in a prescribed pattern, before the next member of his team 
may start off. The rule may be either that a skater replace any 
club which he overturns before he goes on, or that a point may 
be scored against his team. 

For the younger skaters the Indian clubs may be set up in a 
line instead of a square for each team. Each member of a team 
must skate in and out down the line of clubs, then around a goal 
and return either in the same way or skate directly back to touch 
off the next on his team. 


Community organization is the natural result of community 
consciousness. Until a community realizes its common interests 
there can be no effective organization. Organization should not be 
forced upon the community but should grow out of the community’s 
own necessities. Community Progress 
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Toy-Making—a Review of Helpful Books—Il 


TIN CAN TOYS 


Makinc Tin Can Toys 
By Edward Thatcher 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.50 

“Tin can toys were invented after a fruitless search of the 
toy shops for a large tin locomotive,” says the author. “I had a 
long can in my shop at home that I thought could be very easily 
worked up into a toy locomotive boiler by adding a few fittings, such 
as a piece of tin rolled up into the form of a smokestack. Part of 
a small can could be used for a steam dome, or I could use the top 
part of a certain tooth-powder can, the distributer top of which 
would look very much like a whistle. A cocoa tin came in very 
handy for a cab and a thumb tack box served for a headlight. The 
wheels were made of can lids soldered together, and the toy locomo- 
tive was made, much to the joy of my very young son, who has 
had it in constant service for over a year, and it is still good for 
many trips at the end of a string. 

“But the making of tin can toys is by no means limited to 
hospitals and schools. Anyone who cares to tinker, to handle tools, 
to use up waste materials may find pleasure and profit from assemb- 
ling tin cans and parts of them. Many useful and attractive things 
may be made for the home, shop or camp. The shape of the cans 
lends them to decoration when assembled by a person having a sense 
of design and proportion. 

“There is nothing flimsy about a well-made tin can toy. No 
rough or sharp edges are left. The edges of a piece of tin may 
be folded over or “hemmed”—or a folded strip of tin may be 
slipped over an edge that needs strengthening. Thus all danger 
of cutting the fingers on their edges being bent out of shape is done 
away with. Although made of tin there need be nothing “tinny” 
about a well-made, well-painted tin can toy. 

“TI found that the cans lend themselves very easily to the making 
of toys, so much of the work being already done. Tin can toy- 
making has been thoroughly tried out in a grade school under a 
very able teacher who understands making them. Pupils of ten, 
eleven and twelve years of age have proved that these toys are 
easy to make, and many schools now have the work well established. 

“Very few and very simple tools are required for the work 
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and the solder, soldering flux, rivets, wire and paint are very in- 
expensive items, as so little need be used for each piece produced. 
Soldering is by far the most important of the operations involved 
in tin can toy-making. But it is very simple, once it is under- 
stood. I have yet to encounter a pupil who could not solder after 
a very short period of instruction. 

“Look at the end of a small olive oil can or the end of a tin 
commonly used to contain cocoa, then think of the shape of the 
radiator and hood of the modern automobile. The shape of the 
can and the shape of the hood of the automobile are very much 
alike. A few holes punched in the end of the can in regular rows 
transform it into a miniature radiator in appearance, and some slits 
in the side of the can look very much like the vents in the side 
of a real auto hood. Solder the cap of a tooth-paste or paint tube 
in place over the radiator, and the hood and radiator are completed. 
To have formed up a hood of this sort from a plain sheet of metal 
would have taken far more skill than the average tinker is likely to 
possess, but you have it ready made in the can, and this is the whole 
idea of tin can toy-making.” 

The book includes a satisfying array of tin things from battle- 
ships, and all sorts of simple mechanical toys, to a complete and 
thoroughly charming toy kitchen. To bring comeliness out of an 
abandoned tomato or sardine can seems indeed a trick of magic, 
but after reading the book, one is sure that any boy can do it. 


TOYS IN DESIGN 


Let us slip into the field of pure design for a moment and com- 
pare the toy patterns we find there with those in the manual art 
shops and books. We find that “while to many people design 
means only decoration, it is gradually becoming clear to art workers, 
that design enters all forms of art, that the realistic drawing of a 
box or bowl is a design as much as the decoration on a plate is a 
design. When a drawing is put on paper, areas or divisions of space 
are created which are good or bad. When a boy builds a stool or 
table, he expresses in wood, areas or proportions which may be 
fine or otherwise.” And this is true of animals he may choose to 
make from wood or cardboard—or engines he may construct of tin. 

Faithful representation of the peacock’s delicate headdress, 
for example, is impossible to create in wood or cardboard, or even 
in so thin and delicate a material as paper—nor can the shaggy 
outline of the bear be absolutely portrayed in any of these mediums. 
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But recognizing the principle of design, which means seeing the 
relation of the shagginess of the bear to his shape and the delicate 
peacock’s headdress to the sweep of the magnificent tail, establishes 
a due sense of the relative importance of the delicate parts to the 
stronger lines. It is keen observation of the essential characteristics 
of the peacock, for example, that immediately calls forth in the 
artist the desire to carve or draw the strut and majesty of this bird— 
depicting its special spirit by the general shape and sweep of the 
tail rather than by representing exact details of feather arrangement. 
By too much attention to detail, the peacock would not strut before 
you—but remain simply an arrangement of plumage in studied 
effect. The same is true of any other animal shape. It must 
strongly suggest the typical pose or action of the animal. 

Fitness of material for portrayal of ideas was clearly shown 
in tin can toy-making, where engines, automobiles and exemplary 
kitchens completely furnished gave testimony of a sense of pleasure 
and completeness in the object constructed. The ancients realized 
limitations of material much more readily than many modern 
craftsmen. It was blasphemy not to respect the gods who dwelt 
in wood and ivory or stone, realizing that beauty was hidden away 
in each material, awaiting the understanding constructor to release it. 

Here are some books of good advice on this subject: 
INDUSTRIAL AND AppLiep Art Booxs 
Published by Atkinson Mentzer and Company, 

New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas 
which deal with the problem of art applied to useful everyday 
conditions of life. There are eight paper books in the set covering 
such subjects as costume design, interior decoration, book-binding, 
lettering. The interesting contribution these books offer the toy- 
seeker is the method of developing artistic judgment by the use of 
the scissors in making bird or animal shapes—“The purpose of pencil 
drawing is to tell as much as possible in black and white.” “One 
purpose of paper cutting is to strengthen the child’s powers of 
visualization ; therefore no pencil outline should be drawn, as the 
aim is not to make a picture before cutting but by cutting. 

The ability to make depends on the power of seeing, according 
to these books. It is quite a challenge “to cut out a bear’ to one 
who has hitherto been proud of tracing one somebody else has drawn 
on paper. That the child who is asked to perform this exercise 
does so with ever increasing ability as he is lead through the ensuing 
exercises of these books might cause some of the older generation 
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to stop and consider how blindly most of us pursue our visions. 
The logical result of such training is the development of a critical 
ability. “Train the children to hold papers at arms length and 
look for mistakes. Let the entire class lay down scissors or pencil 
and hold drawings in both hands to study work, many times during 
a lesson.” The children are to act as their own critics—an in- 
valuable exercise in self-reliance, immediately freeing them from the 
danger of losing all incentive to original work in their desire to cre- 
ate the things they feel would “please teacher.” 

The construction of toys is developed by free scissors cutting, 
representative drawing in pencil crayon and color, and later by 
working drawings. The purpose of the books is to increase the 
powers of observation and hence of the ability to express what is 
seen in different mediums. Most excellent practice for the ambi- 
tious young toy-maker, “for,” says the little manual which accom- 
panies these books so beautifully designed and colored that one must 
look at every exercise, “if children get interested in representing an 
idea they will find a strong vigorous technique for themselves.” 
Although these books are written for schoolwork, much benefit can 
be derived from looking them over at home. 

InpustriaL Art Text Booxs 
Published by A. S. Barnes Company 
New York and Chicago 

These books have much interesting material for toy-making. 
Under the heading “Constructive Design,” we find a standard of 
measurement for industrial art which of course, must be applied to 
our toy creations, as expressed in the following manner. 

1. Is the material suitable? 

2. Is the result fine in proportion and shape? 

3. Is it beautiful in color harmony? 

4. Is it fit for the purpose for which it is intended? 

A fascinating little four-part theatre for tableaux with full direc- 
tions for the tableaux is planned for children of different ages to 
work out. The older children are to construct the theater by fol- 
lowing the manual training directions, while the younger ones fol- 
low much simpler directions for reproducing the tableaux toys in 
paper or cardboard. 

Another toy model to be used by several children attacking it 
from different points of interest and ability, is a circus. The circus 
animals are to be made from simple directions for paper work, 
while the circus tent and platform are to be executed in the manual 
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training room. The book suggests that special holidays can be 
celebrated to advantage among a group of children by making a 
miniature of whatever celebration is on hand, just as the circus and 
animals might be happy work for the day on which the spellbinding 
parade had passed through town. 

These books contain also some “traceable” animals to be sawed 
out afterwards. They are to be treated as design problems and 
all color schemes are to be definitely related to the color chart. No 
realistic coloring is to be applied and no attempt made to render 
the toys life-like. They are decorations—and as such teach the 
lesson of good design. 

When looking for models from which to draw, or cut, or saw 
it is well to know the good from the poor forms, so that one does 
not waste time producing an object of inartistic value when there 
is so much of the best from which to choose. Each toy-maker 
should learn to discriminate not only between the good and bad 
in models to follow, but in his own work, throwing away what is 
not worth keeping and keeping only what seems to measure up 
to his standard of excellence. 

KiITECRAFT 
By Charles Miller 
Published by The Manual Arts Press. Price $1.75 

This book seems wortthy of special consideration. The ma- 
terial is suitable for children of the primary, elementary and high 
school periods. The work is carefully graded and the drawings 
and photographs quite beautiful. There is a remarkable bibliography 
at the end of the book giving over eighty authorities on different 
phases of this sport, or art, of kite flying. It will be found valuable 
for those wishing to make many different kinds of kites from clearly 
written descriptions, and who also wish to learn all about kite- 
flying and the holding of tournaments—for which there is so much 
present enthusiasm. Although strictly speaking a kite does not 
seem to fall within our category of toys, yet in kite-making there 
is so much of real toy design in the suspended figures and the 
moving devices, little steamboats, automobiles, accessories to the 
kite, besides the tremendous range in kite shapes and decorating 
figures, that it seemed fitting to include it in the discussion of toy 
construction and its place in art. 
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Oldsters Nowadays Need a School of Play* 


More Consideration Needed as to Wise and Sensible Recreation for 
the Leisure Hours of Adults as Well as for Youngsters 


Loomis Dana, M. D. 


The amusements of children and of youths still being educated 
are more or less controlled and directed. 

The diversions of the thirty or forty million adults who are 
not under parental or educational control are now carried on largely 
without any consideration except those of emotional gratification, 
and with only the restraint enforced by environment, habit and 
money limitation. 

It is evident that not occupation, not work, but the things 
which are done when not working oftenest cause disorders of the 
mind and nerves. It follows that as we gradually shorten the hours 
of work and lengthen those available for recreation, it is most 
essential that wise provision be made for this leisure. 

What then are wise and sensible recreations? 

Reading and studying matters that pertain to one’s business— 
going to lectures, concerts, and movies that have an element not 
of instruction necessarily, but of that higher emotionalism that 
touches on our ideals. 

It is better to recreate in music than to amuse one’s self—to play 
or sing or dance than just to listen. Still most music makes one 
forget care and softens the asperities of life for a time. In many 
ways good music—not too good, either—could be brought into rec- 
reational life more than is done. Every one is happy when he 
sings and in cities at best, people do not get together and play and 
sing as much as they might. This form of enjoyment might be 
enormously increased by adopting a plan of actively organizing the 
people of the church, the club, the unions, and the community 
centers. 

In general, there is amusement in all things that stir the sense 
of beauty, and Professor Wolcott shows how zoology and a study 
of live animals may give us a genuine recreation that is helpful and 
healthful. We gain something in our tasks of keeping and training 
such animals as we love; also in the sports of hunting and fishing. 
“T get enough exercise and recreation,” one man told me, “by 


* Courtesy of the Globe, New York City 
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OLDSTERS NOWADAYS NEED A SCHOOL OF PLAY 


spending all Saturday afternoon and all Sunday with my wife and 
three children.” 


Home EnNjJoyMENTS 


Of course the home enjoyments are the best of all and the 
most to be cultivated, but the problem is not simple. Children if 
young must go to bed early, and if older must study or have their 
own amusements. The art of making home a rest and also a 
diversion is something not yet solved for this generation, for the 
attitude of the modern parent is often to give all and expect little, 
and that of children to expect all and give little. There might well 
be in every community center a home advisory committee composed 
of the clergyman, doctor, and social specialist, their object being 
to make homes and coinmunities happy by securing a right balance 
of work, of play, and of rest. 

As between getting recreation by doing something and getting 
amused by seeing something done, the latter is the more popular, 
especially in large communities. And here is where the drama 
comes in. This appeals to the one who wants to be amused, and 
it stimulates to an unhealthy extent this kind of enjoyment. Cer- 
tain psychologists assert that the theatre amuses us because in it 
we realize our dreams and fantasies, and the unhealthy habit of 
artistic thinking is promoted. 

The drama is asserted to be wonderful as an educative force, 
but I do not think so. I have never seen a bad man made good 
or wrong judgment corrected. People learn morality by concrete 
example and experience, by imitation of the good with whom they 
live, not by imitations of goodness and badness seen on the stage. 

When the drama was also a great and serious religious function 
as in the early Greek days, it must have taught as well as interested 
the people. But now the drama as an educational force is rather 
a joke, though dramatic forms can well be used by institutions to 
amuse and interest the defective and ignorant. But here the in- 
dividual takes part of the work of the play under proper direction 
and the amusement is no longer one subjective but objective also. 

Of the quiet and accessible amusements, reading, being read 
to, reciting and listening to recitations form a phase of recreational 
activity that has perhaps the greatest value of any single type. 

Reading just for amusement—to pass the time—is certainly the 
most innocent of enjoyments, but at the present time it is often 
done unwisely and in excess. Perhaps, on the whole, more good 
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than harm comes from the innumerable cheap monthly, weekly, 
and Sunday publications. I see distinct intellectual harm to some 
because they lose the power of continuous interest. Their minds 
become scrappy and infantile, like their reading. 

Reading lies about half way between active and passive diver- 
sion. If what is read is just trash, it is amusement; if it has literary 
or educational qualities, it is recreation. Reading aloud is a sani- 
tary measure, improving the digestion of the reader and the atten- 
tion of the listener. 

In the year 1552 the celebrated Italian physician, Jerome 
Cardan, travelled from Milan to Edinburgh to treat the archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s for nervous prostration. He advised him: 

“Aliquid etiam alta voce legat, cum suavitate tamen.” “Let 
him read out loud in a high voice, yet with suavity.” 

That was in addition to taking plenty of outdoor exercise with 
the javelin and bow, and in hunting. The value of reading aloud 
as a cure of dyspepsia is recognized by modern physicians. 


Sports 


Baseball is a national sport which gives joy, and relaxation 
to both the tired and the rested American citizen. It takes the 
indoor worker into the open air and gives him a chance to expand 
his lungs with shouting. It keeps the olders in touch with their 
youth, and adds something purely non-commercial to the mortal 
life. It is a warmly emotional, not a intellectual, pastime. It is 
part of our natural life, and should be kept up just as long as we 
can possibly afford it. 

It does not appeal to women, however. 

The same is true of other outdoor sports—tennis, golf, foot- 
ball, track athletics. Let us keep on playing; it will help to make 
us sane; it will save us from becoming a nation screaming defiance, 
declaiming of horrors, shouting for vengeance and blood, from 
saying Kill, Kill, Kill. 

We say, work and study and think and pray and play. Plan 
to do your best, but also plan to do better than ever any one before. 
Clear the vision by rest and recreation, and then work and construct 
measures that will help the world onward. 


A Marrer or Duty 


Recreation is just as much a matter of duty as is work. Work 
is eventually harmful if it is done intensely and intensively along 
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RECREATION NOW A MUNICIPAL RESPONSIBILITY 


one line of activities, leading to emotional atrophy and mental de- 
terioration. Problems of the factory worker and specialist in in- 
dustrial work handicrafts. 

The troubles, diseases, and problems of national and personal 
life are more the result of misspent leisure than of exhausting work. 
Since our hours of work are being shortened and those available 
for recreation are lengthened, it is essential that provision be made 
for this period. 

The best way to spend these leisure hours varies with age, sex, 
and economic condition. I would not attempt to furnish a pro- 
gramme. But this is certain, various kinds of diversions are neces- 
sary to give relaxation, to satisfy the play instinct, to improve the 
health, and to add to the happiness of the community. 

Make community centres of the village and small town, carry 
out the ideas suggested by the Community Council of National De- 
fense and President Wilson. Make our nation into a vast number 
of groups having common interests in work and play and rest. 


Recreation Now a Municipal Responsibility at 


Highland Park, Michigan 


Up to June of last year Highland Park, Michigan, offered to 
its citizens no recreational facilities. With the creation of a Divi- 
sion of Recreation, the appointment of a Director of Recreation and 
the outlining of a program considerable interest and public spirit 
was aroused. A series of weekly band concerts, the first activity 
to be promoted, were each attended by several thousand people, and 
were particularly enjoyed by the industrial workers who had pre- 
viously been obliged to go some distance from their homes for any 
sort of evening entertainment. The addition of moving pictures 
and community singing doubled the popularity of these concert 
programs. 

Druing the summer the Highland Park Municipal Band was 
organized and it has since been contributing its services on various 
public occasions. Among these was a very successful Hallowe’en 
Carnival, with a program of outdoor dancing, singing and motion 
pictures. The Band has also given an evening’s entertainment for 
the patients at the Detroit Tuberculosis Hospital, a service which 
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was very greatly appreciated by many ex-service men and others 
who could in no other way have enjoyed the music. 

The establishment of playgrounds was one of the first problems 
to be considered by the Division of Recreation. Six public school 
centres are now serving the play needs of the elementary school 
children, and plans are being considered for a large playground 
and athletic field adjacent to the High School property. A number 
of vacant lot playgrounds are in use, five of these having been con- 
verted into skating rinks this winter. 

The Division of Recreation has cooperated in the maintenance 
of a Rotary Boys’ Camp on the shore of Lake Orion, aiding in the 
work of soliciting, enrolling and transportation of the boys for two 
week periods. The physical benefits derived from these outings 
demonstrated to the community the advantages of a municipal sum- 
mer camp, and it is hoped that Highland Park will before long 
undertake such a project. Athletic activities during the summer 
included baseball and basket ball under Young Men’s Christian 
Association league organization, the Director of Recreation assist- 
ing by personally coaching the teams. A very successful field meet 
was held in cooperation with the School Department, adults as well 
as children participating. 

No small part of the work of the Division of Recreation has 
been in the interest of recreational and educational facilities for 
the foreign-born residents of Highland Park. For example, head- 
quarters for an Armenian Club are maintained, where a reading 
room, large hall, club and game room and cooking gallery are in 
constant use. The popularity of the musical entertainments and 
plays presented by this club have made necessary the securing of 
larger quarters, and the Board of Education has recently offered 
the use of the High School auditorium for this purpose. The 
Director of Recreation emphasizes the fact that this interest on the 
part of the Board of Education will help to develop a human rela- 
tionship between the American and foreign-born, a large factor in 
arriving at an understanding of mutual needs. A great deal of 
time has been devoted to getting information to the foreigner 
regarding English classes at the High School. Circulars printed in 
Armenian, Syrian and Italian have been distributed in their homes, 
coffee houses, shops, club rooms and lodging houses. 

Other activities of the Division of Recreation include the de- 
velopment of a recreational program for the two communities of 
colored people resident in Highland Park. 
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A Day and Night Shift at West Chester, 


Pennsylvania 


If factories are more successfully operated with a day and 
night shift, why not apply a similar plan to the schools? Such 
was the question in the minds of the colored people in West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

The Gay Street School, although located near the homes of 
95 per cent of the residents, had hitherto been a dark and lonely 
spot after 4 P. M. When it became known that grown-ups could 
use the building in the evening, numerous plans were made. A 
group of young men and women, who during the previous summer 
had built by their own labor a tennis court, decided to conduct an 
open forum. They debated such lively subjects as “Resolved: That 
the Filipinos should be given their independence.” Our own mem- 
ory of debates is well-nigh spoiled by the weighty and interminable 
deliberations of the judges! But times change. These lively young 
people refused to be bored by a long wait for three judges, so they 
took up the discussion from the floor; and report says that the 
Chairman was kept busy recognizing speakers in their proper order. 
Occasionally, a lecturer of some prominence is invited to speak 
on a subject in which he has had particular experience; but for the 
most part they find it more interesting to look up, study and discuss 
their own questions. 

Gay Street School is a large building with many rooms, some 
of which are used for teaching Arithmetic, English, Stenography 
and Typewriting. On two nights each week the kindergarten be- 
comes a Music Hall, devoted during half of the evening to the 
community orchestra, and the other half to the choral club. Melody 
and rhythm are as necessary to the colored man living in the city 
or small town as to his brother on the plantation. It makes little 
difference whether the music be the old spiritual, the harmony of 
a Hampton Glee Club, or the latest jazz. In all of it he finds a 
peculiar satisfaction. The choral club in West Chester have em- 
ployed at their own expense a leader from a near-by town who 
has trained and helped them to produce one operetta and a pro- 
gram of selected songs. 

The appeal of color is second only to that of melody, at least 
so the popularity of the art class indicates. Perhaps the tin candy 
boxes, decorated with original designs done in black enamel and 
brilliant colors, are the most popular. 

Mothers find the Cooking and Sewing classes particularly 
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A LIBRARY THAT GOES TO THE PEOPLE 


useful. The former group recently cooked and served a dinner, 
every portion of which had been a subject of study and practice 
during the past year. Basketball teams, folk dancing and story- 
telling, attract still others. The Home and School League has be- 
come an association with definite aims, the most urgent of which 
is to secure a new piano. 

The night shift for the Gay Street School in West Chester 
has produced a feeling of unity and neighborliness, as well as of 
power and civic pride. These people are learning to do things for 
themselves and to take pride in having done it. 


A Library that Goes to the People 
From The Outlook for March 16, 1921 


The Public Library of Portland, Oregon, is not a “morgue 
of books” awaiting a reading public, but rather is it actively en- 
gaged in going out and securing its public. It makes itself known 
to thousands of grateful foreigners through advertising itself in 
foreign newspapers, and by giving six parties a month for those 
attending public naturalization classes. Books on American history 


and government and lists of books in foreign languages are ready 
for use either at the library or in the homes; books for home use 
being sent out whenever desired. 

A branch librarian devotes much of her time to visiting fac- 
tories and shops, telling of the opportunities the library offers, with 
the result that numbers of new readers appear soon afterward re- 
questing books. 

sesides branch libraries and traveling libraries, this up-and-com- 
ing library has a stereopticon for lectures, and provides rooms for 
study as well as a large auditorium for public gatherings. 

Sheet music and records are also circulated in addition to books 
among its patrons. The men on duty at the drawbridges receive 
a box of books regularly from this source. 

The success of the Portland Library is in large measure due 
to the late Miss Mary Frances Isom who said at the dedication of 
the Central Library: 

“The public library is the people’s library; it is maintained by 
the people for the people; it is the most democratic of our demo- 
cratic institutions; therefore to be of service to all the people of 
the community, to meet their needs and to contribute to their pleas- 
ure, is its simple duty.” 
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Making Play a Reality 


The following extracts have been taken from a letter written 
by Mr. Waldo Sherman to the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Rome Community Service: 

“You men of education and culture; you men who know 
books ; you men who have good homes, clean homes, homes where 
art and music and literature are making their contribution to your 
lives, because you have in yourself the capacity and the ability to 
receive them; you men who meet in pleasant places, and who have 
the comradeship, the companionship and the friendship of good 
men and women—are not these the great realities of life, the things 
that make it worth while? But if these things are limited to the 
few—those who control the economic necessities of life which make 
them possible—then we must not be surprised if some day there 
comes a great social awakening among the masses when they shall 
demand that they also shall have a share and a right to these great 
realities. 

“In our Community Service program we are dealing with men, 
not as workmen or wage earners, but as citizens with homes and 
families living in the community—Community Service is a com- 
munity building program for the making and the keeping of good 
citizenship, based fundamentally on recreation and the promotion 
of wholesome leisure time activities for all the people. 

“Tt is the inherent right of all the people that they should 
have time to play—it makes for health, prosperity and happiness. 
In parks and playgrounds, in athletics and games, in art and music 
and literature, there should be a margin of time and of means for 
the enjoyment of all these things in the life of all the people. 

“The social life is deeply rooted in religion; indeed it is the 
soil most fertile in the winning of men to things that are spiritual. 
Churches therefore ought to learn how to stress their fellowship in 
play and recreation, in wholesome leisure-time community activities, 
if they would reach the masses. 

“In play activities of your city much has been commercialized— 
pool and billiards, basket ball and bowling, moving picture houses 
and theaters, all of which go to show that play or recreation is a 
business, that it requires leadership on the playground, as well as 
in every other activity that is worth while. You cannot keep the 
spirit of play moving and doing good, wholesome work in your 
city unless you plan for it, work for it, and even sacrifice for it. 
Is it worth while? It is more than worth while because it helps 
to make life worth the living.” 
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The Country’s Park Departments 


“A survey of the country throughout the last few weeks, shows 
an astonishing activity not only in the matter of plans of park boards 
for next year, elections by the people on park questions, initiation 
of large projects to be worked out in the spring, but also of allied 
activities carried on by Park Departments’”—to quote from an 
article in the January number of the Park International magazine. 

Among the plans for recreational education stand out those 
of the Park Boards of Indianapolis and Birmingham, Alabama 
which, aiming for better supervision of summer playgrounds, have 
conducted during the winter months, training schools for playground 
directors. One such school in Fitzgerald, Georgia, is under the 
supervision of Community Service. 

In Portland, Oregon, gymnasium and recreational classes are 
held in school buildings under the auspices of the Park Department, 
which furnishes the instruction. A class is started in a school by 
submitting a request signed by twenty-five names, to the Park 
Bureau Office, securing in addition, permission from the School 
Board and the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

A third interesting piece of work done by park departments, is 
that of providing play space in city streets. In Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, during school hours, several streets in front of school- 
houses are barricaded minimizing danger to small children going to 
and from the building, and allowing uninterrupted play at recess 
time. Bridgeport, Connecticut, closes several streets to traffic after 
school hours in localities where regular playgrounds are lacking. 
This city also ropes off certain streets in winter for coasting. In- 
genuity on the part of Navarre, Indiana, provides a school roof 
with high walls and a shelter for winter outings thus leaving the 
streets open and the children safe at their play. 

“Turn a plow loose and throw up banks around the field and 
flood it,” is the sage advice of E. F. Huse, Park Commissioner of 
Norfolk, Nebraska, in answer to the query of how to provide safe 
skating places for the children. Shallow ponds are the ideal thing. 
In Mitchell, South Dakota, the Rotary and Women’s Federated 
Clubs paid for the flooding of certain fields. The Park Superin- 
tendent took charge of the management and saw that there was 
a man always present to keep the field in good condition. Often 
shelters or nearby buildings are used for rest and changing skates. 
In Des Moines, Iowa, picnickers are cordially invited to use the 
warm cabins provided by the Park Department. 
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WHAT A MAN DOES 


There is an ever increasing appreciation of what good work 
Park Departments are doing the country over. At Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois, it was found that the confidence of women voters in parks 
and all they might mean to a community, was expressed in a vote 
of four-and-a-half to one as against the men who avowed their alle- 
giance to the same idea in the somewhat weaker vote of two to one. 
Gifts for park purposes of acreage and money such as $1,000,000 
from the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Fund to be used for the 
development of Palisades Interstate Park of New York and New 
Jersey, and the tract of land of eighty-three acres in Gravesend sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, worth approximately $500,000, for another park 
development, show there is a practical faith in these playgrounds of 
the people. A number of cities have voted bond issues of significant 
amounts towards accomplishing park systems. Akron, Ohio, voted 
$2,000,000 last fall, San Francisco decided in favor of an increase 
in the park levy from seven cents to ten cents per one hundred dol- 
lars, while Spartanburg, South Carolina, Phoenix, Arizona and 
others form in line in this march of progress. 

In speaking of the purchase of some municipal park areas, a 
citizen of St. Johnsville, New York, said, “After carefully consider- 
ing the matter of memorials and taking into consideration the 
amount of money available for the purpose, the committee decided 
that a park was the best memorial within their reach inasmuch 
as land is more lasting than either marble or granite.” Not only 
the fact that land is more lasting but also that unobstructea land 
is more needed in healthy communities bears an important relation 
to the increasing attention to park development. 


What a Man Does 


“What a man does for himself fades with him—what he does 
for a community lives long after him.” These words were recently 
used by the mayor of Denver in speaking of the beauty and de- 
sirability of giving gifts of lasting quality to one’s city. They are 
words pregnant with thought and meaning for the man who has 
a desire to leave his mark in his community after he has departed, 
whether that mark be great or small; for the man who wishes to 
leave with his fellowmen something which may bring them comfort, 
refreshment, enjoyment, happiness, whether he as the individual 
be remembered or not. —Town Development 
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Just a Song and Dance at Twilight in Sacramento 


An interesting feature of the recreation work of the Sacramento 
Playground Department is the series of twilight out-of-door concerts 
followed by community singing which are held throughout the sum- 
mer months. These concerts were given without cost to the city 
through the successful efforts of the superintendent of recreation 
in securing local talent. These concerts given on Sundays at the 
sunset hour have made possible delightful and restful hours for 
thousands of music-loving people. 

From May to September of each year thousands of people 
enjoy the municipal dancing parties held at two of the parks. 
These dances on the big out-of-door platforms are open to all and 
it has been exceedingly gratifying to see these parties developed 
into one of the popular recreational features of the city’s life. The 
factors which have contributed to the success of the dances are 
felt to be the careful selection of musicians, ample light, the avoid- 
ance of freak lighting or low lighting effects, the choosing of un- 
obtrusive dance censors and the encouraging of the attendance of 
the entire family at the dances. 

Beginning at 7:30 until sunset hundreds of little girls and 
boys go through their dancing to good music under the leadership 
of the woman supervisor. At about 8:45 their elders take the floor 
and come and go on the dance platform as they choose. It is a 
matter of great interest to watch the workers in wood and iron 
enjoying relaxation after a day of heavy manual labor in the rail- 
way yard or the shops and it is still more interesting to see the 
mothers from out of the kitchen listening to the music and to hear 
some young fellow say: “Ma, I’m havin’ a great time.” 


The Great Secret 


The regulation of our time is more important than the effort 
to get money. When we know how to regulate our time enough 
money will always come. Earning a living is only a matter of 
learning how to spend one’s time. And singular as this may seem, 
it is not the time spent in earning a living that counts so much as 
the time spent when we are not earning it. It is what you do 
when you don’t have to do anything that tells in the long run.—Life 
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Fun For the Grown-Ups—VI"* 


Music, Turkey in the Straw. Verse only, re- 
Popularity peated over and over. Whistle is blown at end 

of verse. This game is invaluable where there 
are more men than girls or vice versa. Assume that there are 
more men than girls. All the men bunch in the middle of the room. 
The girls circle around them in as large a circle as possible, faced 
for marching, which means always with left hand toward inside of 
circle. At a command, as many men as can, take any girl for a 
partner. The rest stay in the center. The men and girls forming 
the circle march around until a whistle blows. The men then about 
face and march in the opposite direction, while the girls march for- 
ward. At a second whistle all the men including those from the 
center jump to get a partner. The left-overs are not allowed to 
leave the circle but must go to the center and wait for the next 
chance. The marching continues as before. This is one of the 
most popular games for large groups. 

The Chinese Wall is marked off by two parallel 
Chinese Wall lines sraight across the center of the playground, 

leaving a space between them of about ten feet in 
width, which represents the wall. On each side of the wall, at a 
distance of from fifteen to thirty feet, a parallel line is drawn across 
the ground. This marks the safety point or home goal for the be- 
sieger. 

One player is chosen to defend the wall, and takes his place 
upon it. All of the other players stand in one of the home goals. 
The defender calls “Start” when all of the players must cross the 
wall to the goal beyond, the defender trying to tag as many as he 
can as they cross; but he may not overstep the boundaries of the 
wall himself. All so tagged join the defender in trying to secure 
the rest of the players during the future sorties. The game ends 
when all have been caught, the last player taken being defender 
for the next game. 


We Won‘t Go Music, We Won’t Go Home until Morning. 
Home Until The verse is played twice, then the chorus. 
Morning Form two parallel lines facing each other, 


partners opposite. Get into position exactly as in a Virginia Reel 
except that each group may contain as many as twenty couples. 


* Games given by Miss Louise French at a War Camp Community Ser- 
vice Institute in Baltimore 
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PLAYS SUITABLE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hands are clasped along the lines. Lines are called left or right, 
being determined left or right by director’s position. 

1. 3 walking steps forward and bob to partner (1-2-3-bob) 

2. 3 steps backward and bob (1-2-3-bob) 

3. Lines marching, cross over, exchanging places in following 
manner ; those of right line hold hands high, while those of left line 
drop hands and pass under these hands held high, passing to part- 
ner’s right. This may be done in seven short steps, on count 8 facing 
about and bowing, standing in partner’s place. 

4. Repeat 1, all holding hands along lines. 5. Repeat 2. 6. 
Repeat 3. 

Chorus—l. Clap hands  (1-2-3-pause). 2. Repeat. 3. 
Clasping both hands of partners, all slide down center, 4 counts, and 
back 4 counts. 4. Swing partner by right hand, 4 counts. 5. 

ack to place and bow, 4 counts. 

4 competitors walking on newspapers holding 
end of newspaper in hands—one for each foot. 
The one who finishes first at a given distance 
without getting off the newspaper wins. ‘ 


Newspaper 
Race 


Plays Suitable for High Schools—Il 


The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary by Anne Warner. A comedy 
in three acts. All interiors. May Robson played the lead over two 
years. Types of great appeal and cleanest fun. 7 male and 6 
female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 60¢. 

The Road to Yesterday by Beulah M. Dix. A romance in 
four acts with three interiors and one exterior. 7 male and 6 female 
characters. Obtained from Sanger & Jordan, New York City, in 
manuscript form, only. 

Secret Service by Wm. Gillette. A military drama in four 
acts with two interiors. Finest sort of intrigue play with high 
ethical standard. Love interest of great appeal. Acted by Gillett 
all over the country and long runs in New York. Obtained from 
Samuel French, price 60¢. 

Rosemary by Parker. A drama in four acts with one interior 
and one exterior. 7 male and 4 female characters. The tender 
gripping sort of play that never palls. John Drew created the 
leading part. Obtained from Sanger & Jordan in manuscript form 
only. 
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OLD FAVORITES ALWAYS WORTH REVIVING 


Strong Heart by Wm. DeMille. A comedy-drama in four 
acts, with three interiors. Indian story of a new sort, with a college 
and football theme. Robert Edeson created the leading role. 17 
male and 5 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, 
price 60¢. 

Stop Thief by Carlyle Moore. A farce in three acts. Designed 
solely for fun, but with a plot that holds suspense throughout. 8 
male and 5 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 
60¢. 

Under Cover by Roi Cooper Megrue. A drama in four acts 
with three interiors. A smuggling tale, with drama, love and 
thrilling surprises to the end. 8 male and 5 female characters. 
Obtained from Samuel French, price 60¢. 

What Every Woman Knows by J. M. Barrie. Four acts with 
three interiors and one exterior. Maude Adams’ great success. 10 
male and 3 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, 
price $1.50. 

When We Were Twenty One by H. V. Esmond. A comedy 
in four acts with two interiors. Youth and misunderstanding with 
a thread of love running through the play like a glint of gold. 
9 men and 5 women. Obtained from Samuel French, price 60¢. 

The Witching Hour by Augustus Thomas. A drama in four 
acts with two interiors. Fine acting, subtle situations and tense 
suspense to the surprising climax. 12 male and 3 female charac- 
ters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 75¢. 

You Never Can Tell by Bernard Shaw. A comedy in four 
acts with three interiors and one exterior. Rather difficult acting, 
but worth attempting. Arnold Daly played the hero. 6 male and 
4 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 75¢. 

Quality Street by J. M. Barrie. Four acts with three interiors. 
One of the quaint, appealing dramas that are always sure successes. 
9 male and 10 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, 
price $1.50. 

Nore: The above mentioned plays are all subject to royalty 
which may be arranged through Samuel French, 28 West 38th 
Street, New York City. 


Favorites ALWAYS WortTH REVIVING 


A Box of Monkeys by G. L. Furniss. A farce in two acts with 
one easy interior. Two male and three female characters. A gay 
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OLD FAVORITES ALWAYS WORTH REVIVING 


little play with a fine spirit of fair play, and wit that is sharp but 
never caustic. Always a great favorite with college clubs. Ob- 
tained from Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York City, 
price 25¢. No royalty. 

Caste by T. W. Robertson. A comedy in three acts, with a 
single interior. A Boston Museum success, mingling humor and 
dramatic interest, with even and varied opportunity for al! actors. 
Four male and three female characters. Obtained from Samuel 
French, price 25¢. No royalty. 

Christopher, Jr. by Madeleine L. Ryley. A comedy in four 
acts with three interiors. Surprise and love the sustaining elemert. 
8 male and 4 female characters. Good parts throughout and yet 
within reach of the amateur. Obtained from Samuel French, 
price 60¢. Royalty. 

Engaged by Gilbert. A comedy in three acts with one interior 
and one exterior. Modern costumes. Sparkling with wit and strong 
dramatic interest. Five male and three female characters. Obtain- 
ed from Samuel French, price 25¢. No royalty. 

Foul Play by Dion Bouccicault and Chas. Reade. A drama in 
four acts. Interior and exterior setting. Strong dramatic plot, 
rising to a climax of great surprise. 10 male and two female char- 
acters. Obtained from the Dramatic Publishing Co. 

Kathleen Mavoureen by Dion Bouccicault. A domestic Irish 
drama, in four acts with three interiors and two exteriors. Irish 
costumes. Pathetic, yet humorous strain. 12 male and 4 female 
characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 25¢. No royalty 

London Assurance by Dion Bouccicault. A comedy in five 
acts. Modern costumes. Famous old play, holding the attention 
from start to finish. Ten male and three female characters. Ob- 
tained from Samuel French, price 25¢. No royalty. 

My Friend from India by H. A. DuSouchet. A farce-comedy 
in three acts. Two easy interiors. A good-natured, witty expo- 
sition of the ways of the parvenu climber. Novel and ingenious 
situations. 7 male and 5 female characters. Obtained from Samuel 
French, price 60¢. Royalty. 

Mr. Bob by R. E. Baker. A comedy in two acts with one 
interior. Western life shown with wit and sympathy. Mistaken 
identity used in new and interesting way. Three male and four 
female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 25¢. No 
royalty. 

The Noble Outcast by John A. Fraser. A drama in four acts. 
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OLD FAVORITES ALWAYS WORTH REVIVING 


Mingled laughter and tears, with intense dramatic interest. 4 
male and 3 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 
35¢. No royalty. 

Our Boys by Henry J. Byron. A comedy in three acts with 
three interiors. Modern costumes. Striking and distinct characters, 
witty dialogue and continuous fun. 6 male and 4 female characters. 
Obtained from Samuel French, price 25¢. No royalty. 

The Private Secretary by Chas. Hawtry. A farce-comedy in 
three acts with two interiors. Mixed situations and droll witticisms 
make this a particularly delightful play. 9 male and 4 female 
characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 30¢ Royalty. 

Play by T. W. Robertson. A comedy in four acts with two 
interiors and two exteriors. Strong plot and unusual love theme. 
Fine opportunities for all actors. 7 male and 3 female characters. 
Obtained from Samuel French, price 25¢. No royalty. 

A Pair of Spectacles by Grundy. A comedy in three acts with 
one interior throughout. Misunderstandings make much merriment 
and point out a moral old but from a new viewpoint. 8 male and 
3 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, price 30¢. 
Royalty. 

A Scrap of Paper by J. P. Simpson from the French of 
Sardou. A comedy in three acts with three interiors. Modern 
costumes. Interesting plot, sprightly movement and bright lines. 
6 male and 5 female characters. Obtained from Samuel French, 
price 25¢. No royalty. 

School by T. W. Robertson. A drama in four acts with two 
interiors and two exteriors. Deep plot, keen suspense and oppor- 
tunity for good acting. 8 male and 9 female characters. Obtained 
from Samuel French, price 25¢. No royalty. 


Nore: The above mentioned plays which are subject to royal 
ty, may be arranged through Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, 
New York City. 


Confidence as we understand it, grows out of, is the product 
of sound principles of human relationship, from the simplest co- 
operation between two or more to a larger public service. It is 
the credit balance of good faith, honor and justice. 

—Gutzom Borglum 
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MAKING MAY POLES 


Boys in the Manual Training Department of a Middletown, Ohio, school in this 
way did their part to make the success of the May Festival in 
which 2,000 children trom six schools danced. 


TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Super- 

visors, Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School graduates from 

accredited schools admitted without examination. for 
. e are now in our new building in a fine resi- 

18th Session opens September 26, 1921  gential section of Chicago—within walking 

distance of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago University. New gymnasiums—new 

classrooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal, Bor 45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill 


PLAY OUT 
GROUND FITTERS 
THEO A. GROSS, PRESIDENT 
1835 W. Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO - 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
One year course in Recreation and New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 
Write for information. 


800 S. Halstead St., (Hull House), Chicago 
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Purveyors to 
His Majesty, 
Young America 


For thirty years outfitters 
of America’s best 
playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND ANY SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Recreation Engineers 


Chicopee, Mass. 


“‘First it was the Base Ball only; 
Now we cover the World of Sport’’ 


BATTLE CREEK 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A progressive school founded on 
the best methods of physical 
education. 


Other distinctive features:—The 
great medical department of the 
Sanitarium — hydrotherapy — mas- 
sage—medical gymnastics—indoor 
and outdoor swimming pools and 
gymnasiums—club room—business 
training and courses in National 
and Local Social Forces included. 


The third year specializes in School, 
Medical or Indusirial Fields. Par- 
tial self-support opportunities. Fall 
term begins September. 


STANDARD COURS E—Three 
years and six weeks Camp Life— 
for high school graduates. 


Graduates given Life Teaching 
Certificate by the State of Michi- 
gan. 


SUMMER CAMP SCHOOL— 
Six weeks. Officiel. Girl Scouts 
Camp. Playground and dancing 
courses and aquatic sports. 

Address, for catalog and other 
information 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH, 


DEAN 
Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 


Please mention THE PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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OMMUNITY SERVICE is an 
educational movement. It 
trains men not by academic means 
but through experience. It is the 
citizenship university giving men 
an opportunity in the great labor- 
atory in the neighborhood life 
around them really to acquire cit- 
izenship. For no man is really a 
citizen until he has attempted to 
do something that -rings no gain 
to himself but does bring gain to 
his community. We can better 
afford to dispense with academic 
universities than we can with 
practical schools for training in 
citizenship and that is what Com- 
munity Service leisure time work is. 
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